old croupier, begging him to protect her and to send them
away. They were, in fact, immediately turned out in spite
of their outcries and protests; they both shouted out at once
and tried to prove that Granny owed them something, that she
had deceived them about something and had treated them
basely and dishonourably. The luckless Potapitch told me all
this the same evening almost with tears, and complained that
they stuffed their pockets with money, that he himself had
seen them shamelessly steal and continually thrust the monejj
in their pockets. One, for instance, would beg five friedrichs
d'or for his trouble and begin putting them down on the spot
side by side with Granny's stakes. Granny won, but the
man shouted that his stake was the winning one and that
Granny's had lost. When they were dismissed Potapitch came
forward and said that their pockets were full of gold. Granny
at once bade the croupier to look into it and, in spite of the
outcries of the Poles (they cackled like two cocks caught in
the hand), the police came forward and their pockets were
immediately emptied for Granny's benefit. Granny enjoyed
unmistakable prestige among the croupiers and the whole staff
of the Casino all that day, until she had lost everything. By
degrees her fame spread all over the town. All the visitors at^
the watering-place, of all nations, small and great, streamed to <
look on at "wie vieiMe com&esse russe tombde en enhance", who
had already lost "some millions".
But Granny gained very, very little by being rescued from
the two Poles. They were at once replaced by a third, who
spoke perfectly pure Russian and was dressed like a gentleman,
though he did look like a flunkey with a huge moustache and
a sense of his own importance. He, too, "laid himself at his
lady's feet and kissed them/' but behaved haughtily to those
about him, was despotic over the play; in fact, immediately
behaved like Granny's master rather than her servant. Every
minute, at every turn in the game, he turned to her and swore
with awful oaths that he was himself a "pern of good position",
and that he wouldn't take a kopeck of Granny's money. He
repeated this oath so many times that Granny was completely^
intimidated. But as this pan certainly seemed at first to improve
her luck, Granny was not willing to abandon him on her own
account. An hour later the two Poles who had been turned out
of the Casino turned up behind Granny's chair again, and
again proffered their services if only to run errands for her.
Potapitch swore that the "pan of good position" winked at